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For the Youth’s Companion. 
CHARLES DENHAM. 

The Youth of the rising generation are amused, 
and we would hope instructed, by many interesting 
tales of good boys and girls, who observe and im- 
prove, by the advice of parents and teachers, grow 
up virtuous, and consequently become happy and 
prosperous. 
the impulses of their own wicked hearts, scorning 
the precepts of the wise, and yielding to the influ- 
ence of dissolute companions, bring sorrow and an- 
guish to the hearts of parents, and final destruction 
to their prospects in this life, and misery in the 
world to come. It is of little use to read books, un- 
less we pay such attention, that we remember and 
practise on the maxims and follow the good exam- 
ples that are exhibited, and shun those bad exam- 
ples which are set as a beacon to warn us where 
the danger lies. We know that virtue produces 
happiness, and vice brings wretchedness ; but it 
takes some people a long time to be convinced, 
“that it is much better to get wisdom than gold, 
and to get understanding rather to be chosen than 
silver.’ We wish to make the youthful readers of 
the ‘‘ Companion’’ acquainted with some incidents 
in the life of a young man, in this city, and they 
may depend upon it—it is ‘no fiction,” but ‘‘ real, 
certain, true.”’ We shall take the liberty to call the 
person Charles Denham. Every one must have a 
name, and we do nut wish to make his family conspic- 
uous by giving the real name. That might wound 
the feeiings without any beneficial result. 

Charles is one of a large family of children, chief- 
ly sons; there were two brothers and two sisters 
older than himself, and several younger. His fa- 
ther was born of respectable parents, but was left 
early in life without fortune. He was highly val- 
ued among his acquaintance for his mental powers 
and acquirements, which were more than is com- 
mon among young men who have received only the 
instructions of our city schools.—Unfortunately he 
had more pride than was good for himself or pleas- 
ant to others. He was put as an apprentice to a 
mechanic and when of age attempted to carry on 
the trade he had learned, but not being very suc- 
cessful he gave it up. He tried various methods 
fora living, and went at one time into an adjoining 
State upon a farm belonging to a relative.—That 
did not do well, and after a year or two he returned 
tothe city. He had married in the meantime, had 
a Increasing family, and found his means inade- 
quate to the support of his household. What was 
hetodo? His pride was so great that he could 
hot endure his poverty. He felt as if others looked 

with contempt on his humble station, and did not 
Consider, that 
‘* Honor and shame from no condition rise, 

’ ** Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 

His many painful reflections and disappointments 

seemed to paralize his efforts; he made bad worse 

by neglecting what little business he had, sunk 
under his burden, and gave himself up to habits of 

‘atemperance, 

At this period, a friend offered him a tract of 
oy Maine, and advised his removal. Friends 
ther him,and made the family comfortable for 
tific ee A stock of provisions was purchased 

lent for a year to come, when it was expected 

'y Would be able to take care af themselves. He 

‘now in @ new situation, far away from all former 
ewes and temptations. He now by the blessing 
40d determined to forsake those bad habits which 

‘brought misery into their abode, begin anew, 


We read also of others, who, following | 





be industrious, and exert himself with untiring ef- 
forts to provide for his family. He labored hard in 
the cultivation of the land, ané in getting wood to 
the river to send by water to Bos “A and other places 
for fuel. ‘They did as most peo,’ do in a new set- 
tlement, had a cabin built of !*zs, cut from the 
sprace. These had their rou”: bark peeled off, 
which left the interior of their house looking as 
clean and white as a new shingle. His wife, who 
was a pleasant, tidy, notable woman, did all in her 
power to make home pleasant. She arranged her 
furniture with great order and precision. ‘The cur- 
tain to her one little window was of the purest white. 
She kept a clean hearth; and though her chimney 
was laid up with rough stones, the white-washed 
jambs and neatly sanded floor gave an air of pleas- 
antness and comfort to their humble dwelling. 
When at night the husband returned from his la- 
bors in the forest or field, he was greeted with affec- 
tion by the inmates of home; they partook of a 
frugal repast, and the evening was spent in reading 
the few books they had brought, or the perusal of a 
new paper, or periodical that soine friend had sent 
to cheer the lone hours of their exile. The chil- 
dren strove all in their power to assist their father 
and mother. ‘Their efforts were not in vain. ‘The 
father felt encouraged to press forward in his course 
of industry, and as the children grew older, the 
benefits resulting from their labors were of increas- 
ing value to the parents. 

My young readers will begin to inquire what has 
become of Charles, that I was going to tell them 
about. I have told them thus far about the father, that 
they might know some of the trials and hardships 
incident to such a situation, where they had no 
minister, no meeting house, and no schools. There 
were but few inhabitants in the township, and a 
large proportion of those were wicked and dissolute 
people, whose company was much worse than none. 
—Bye and bye the children began to think they 
must learn something that would enable them to 
support themselves, and do more for their family 
than they could do, were they all to remain at home. 
The eldest daughter went to the city and learned 
dress making ; the eldest son was apprenticed toa 
black smith; the next son and daughter remained 
at home to help their parents. Our young friend 
Charles could not feel happy to remain in the seclu- 
sion of the country and incur all the fatigue of a 
farmer’s life. He pondered long on the subject; it 
was his Jast thought when he laid his head on his 
pillow, and the first of his waking ideas in the morn- 
ing. At last he told his parents that he could stay 
with them no longer ; he was now fourteen years of 
age, and he must conclude what he could do. To 
remain there was entirely out of the question ; that 
he could not do. His father had determined never 
to return to the scenes of his former life; he had 
too many painful reflections connected with early 
days, to be willing to revisit his native city. His 
mother prepared herself and son in the best manner 
in her power, took passage in one of the coasting 
sloops and arrived safe in Boston. Charles was re- 
solved to make every effort possible to qualify him- 
self to enter an English goods store; but he knew 
very well he was too ignorant and awkward for any- 
thing of that kind at present. About seven years 
had elapsed since he had gone to the wildsof Maine, 
where he had received no instruction but what his 
parents had given him in the evening, or in the few 
hours they could redeem from their daily labour. 
His mother procured him a place in the family of a 
gentleman, who lived about thirty miles from the 
city. Here he went to school part of the time, and 
when he had done his domestic work, could attend 
to his studies of an evening. He ardently applied 





himself to his books, and made such proficiency 
that at the end of a year he left his place and went 
to Boston. Here he found himself among the mul- 
titude, an utter stranger to all the men of business. 
But nothing discouraged, he made inquiry of one 
and another for employment as a shop boy. At last 
he happened to offer himself te a merchant, who 
was wishing to. take an apprentice. He liked the 
open, intelligent countenance of Charles, and took 
him on trial. ; 
Now, thought Charles, every thing depends on 
the establishment of a character. No efforts shall 
be wanting on my part to gain the confidence and 
good will of my employer. He had been faithfully 
instructed by his mother, in the principles of re- 
ligion. He did not consider himself acquainted 
with vital piety ; but he well understood tnoral rec- 
titude, and was determined at all times and in all 
places to be governed by its principles. Now he 
was behind the counter, the employment of all oth- 
ers the most to his taste, and he intended to devote 
himself with the most untiring zeal to the interests 
of his master. He had a decent suit of clothes, 
that was given him where he had passed the last 
year. He hoped by care to make them serve him 
till he was able to replenish his wardrobe by his 
own labor. He thought he was old enough to sup- 
port himself. Had his father been able to do any 
thing for him, he was too far off to lend his aid at 
the present time, so he neatly brushed his coat & hat, 
and stepped lightly for fear of wearing out his only 
pair of shoes. No young gentleman could be more 
scrupulously nice in his person, than was our little 
apprentice. After he had swept the store, arranged 
the goods ready for customers, and taken his break- 
fast, he combed his hair, washed himself and clean- 
ed his nails, and was ready with a smiling face and 
obliging manner to serve any one who should come 
to look at the merchandize. He soon became an 
adept in handing down and displaying the goods ; 
and if a lady made a purchase and wished to have 
the parcel carried to her house, he would whip on 
his hat and be off in a twinkling. He was not one 
of those who has every body’s business but his own 
to attend to; no stopping to look after a military 
show,or stumbling along gazing one way while going 
another ; but when he had done his errand, he was 
back to his post, ready to wait on the next customer. 
Well, at the expiration of a month, the gentlemen 
of the firm were so well pleased with his honesty, 
diligence and assiduity, that they in addition to pay- 
ing his board, gave him a pair of shoes and a dollar. 
Instead of spending the money for fruit, confection- 
ary, or some other trifling gratification, he bought 
a large lot of coarse wrapping. This, my young 
friends, is an article that comes round packages of 
English Goods, and is bought by the country mer- 
chants to wrap their merchandize in when removed 
to the country, or housekeepers buy it to make 
towels for kitchen use. Charles was quite forta- 
nate in his sales; that which he gave a dollar for, 
he sold for a dollar and thirty-seven cents. This 
enabled him to purchase a larger quantity. He 
kept a supply of this article, and as he increased his 
capital, he would vest it in other little things that 
were saleable, which did not interfere with the bu- 
siness of the store. Ina few months his gains were 
sufficient to permit him to buy a barrel of flour and 
some corn to send to his parents. It seemed as if 
the blessing of heaven attended him, for his care 
and efforts in behalf of his family. He continued 
to apply himself close to his business; made the 
interests of his employers his own ; and before he 
was eighteen, he rendered himself so useful to them, 
that they allowed him a salary sufficient to pay his 
board and clothe himself genteely.— At nineteen he 
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was a fine tall young man, with a frank intelligent | 
countenance, capable of transacting any business, | 
and so useful to his masters that they made him, 
an offer to become one of the firm. Thus he be-| 
came a partner in a large mercantile house, where | 
he had entered a few years previous, a poor, forlorn, 
friendless boy, ‘with but one suit of clothes in the | 


world, and no other inheritance than his good prin-| directed to wait for him at one of the doors. His 


ciples: Think of this, my youthful readers; this} 
success was the result of sustaining a good charac- | 
ter. He had always been diligent,attentive & honest. 
He had carefully saved all the money he had obtained 
from the little perquisites of his situation, and when 
the store was shut at night, he did not spend the 
evening in lounging about the doors of the theatre, 
or go into it if he had a few shillings to buy a ticket. 
No, he retired to his room ; and his grammar, ge- 
ography, arithmetic, or history employed every mo- 
ment. He sometimes in the winter attended a school, 
and of a stormy day and other leisure hours at the 
store, he took great pains to improve in writing. At 
the period when he was taken into partnership, 
his acquirements were equal, if not superior, to 
those of any young man of business in the street. 

We have now followed our young friend, and 
given an outline of his history from his boyhood, 
when he left the log cabin and woods of Maine, till 
he has become a respectable merchant. Through 
the whole he has sustuined a character for capabili- 
ty and integrity, enjoyed the confidence of the 
gentlemen in whose service he has been, and now 
stands on equal terms withthem. He still supports 
this character. Prosperity has attended their busi- 
ness. A few months ago he was married to an 
amiable young lady, and I have no doubt that the 
same principles that have made him a dutiful son, 
an affectionate brother, and a diligent faithful ap- 
prentice, will make hima kind husband, and a wor- 
thy citizen of our good city of Boston. 
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From the London Cottage Magazine. 
MEMOIR OF REV. RICHARD CECIL. 


Mr. Cecil was born in Chiswell-street, London, 
Nov. 8th, 1748. His father and grandfather were 
scarlet dyers tothe East Iadia Company. His mo- 
ther was the only child of Mr. Grosvenor, a met- 
chant, in London, and brother to the Rev. Dr. Gros- 
venor, the well known author of the ‘‘ Mourner.” 
Richard was born after his mother was fifty years 
old. Yet this child was the comfort and honor of 
her latter days! In his childhood, Mr. Cecil was 
often exposed to imminent danger, and only preserv- 
ed by evident divine interposition. The following 
is a remarkble instance. His father had, in the 
ground near his dye-house, several large backs of 
water, one of which was sunk into the earth, and in 
winter was frequently covered with ice. A hole 
was made in the ice, for the purpose of supplying 
the horses with water. At this hole Richard was 
playing with a stick, till he suddenly plunged under 
the ice. The men had received particular orders 
over night, to go to work in a part of the dyehouse 
from which this piece of water was not visible; but 
for reasons which could not be assigned, they went 
to work at an opposite part, where it was directly 
before their eyes. One of the men thought he saw 
a scarlet cloak appear at the hole broke in the ice, 
and resolved to go and see what it was; in attempt- 
ing to take it out, he discovered it to be the scarlet 
coat of his young master. He was taken out appa- 
rently dead; but after long effort, was recovered. 
This child of Providence had early religious im- 
pressions. ‘here were first received from Jane- 
way’s “ Token for Children,” which his mother 
gave him when he was about six yearsofage. “I 
was much affected by this book,” said he, “ and re- 
collect that I wept, and got into a corner, where I 
prayed that I also might have ‘ an interest in Christ,’ 
like one of the children there mentioned, though I 
did not then know what the expression meant.” 
Those impressions, however, wore away. He fell 
into the follies and vices of youth, and, by degrees, 


himself openly an unbeliever. Even at this period, 
and indeed throughout his whole life, he acted on 
principles of honor and integrity. One instance is 
both singular and pleasing. When he was but a 
little boy, his father went on business to the India 
House, and took Richard with him. While he was 
transacting his business, his son was dismissed, and 


father, on finishing his business, went out at anoth- 


er door, and entirely forgot that he had ordered his 


son to wait for-him. In the evening, his mother, 
missing the child, inquired where he was; on 
which his father, recollecting his directions, said, 
“You may depen? on it, he is still waiting where I 
appointed him.” 

India House, andg 
had been ordered to wait. 


him. 


last end be like his!’ 


ner. 
tians. 


convert, it hampers. 
evil. 


my way; I could never rid myself of them. 


vest myself of my better principles. 
one of my companions to see ‘ The Minor.’ 


me, it was none; it could not move my features 


transubstantiation. 


athing. Iwas afraid and ashamed to laugh at it 


when | got into the street. 


ious servant. I frequently cursed and reviled him 
He would only smile on me. 


dignity in his conduct. 
even in my own eyes.” 
however, God had mercy in reserve. 


why may I not attain it as well as my mother? 
will immediately seek it of God.” 


her faith in Christ. 








began to listen to infidel principles, till he avowed 


He immediately returned to the 
found him on the spot where he 
He knew that his father 
expected him to ‘wait, and would not disappoint 
Though he had cast off the yoke of religion, 
yet the effect of parental influence, and of early edu- 
cation, was still powerful and salutary. He himself 
said afterwards to parents, “‘ The spirit and tone of 
your house will have great influence on your children. 
If it is what it ought to be, it will often fasten con- 
viction on their minds, however wicked they may 
become ; I have felt the truth of this in my own 
case; I said, ‘ My father is right and [ am wrong! 
Oh, let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
The bye conversations of a 
family are, in this view, of unspeakable importance. 
On the whole, arguments addressed to the heart 
press more forcibly than those addressed to the head. 
When I was a child, and a very wicked one too, 
one of Dr. Watts’s hymns sent me to weep in a cor- 
I felt the influence of faith in suffering Chris- 

The character of young Samuel came home 
to me, when nothing else had any hold on my mind.” 
And again, “‘ Where parental influence does not 
It hangs on the wheels of 
I had apious mother, who dropped things in 
1 liked 
to be an infidel in company rather than when alone. 
I was wretched when by myself. I could not di- 
I went with 
The 
ridicule on regeneration was high sport to him; to 


He knew no difference between regeneration and 
I did; I knew there was such 


Parental influence thus cleaves to a man ; it haras- 
ses him; it throws itself continually in his way. My 
mother would talk to me, and weep as she talked. 
I flung out of the house with an oath; but wept too 
My father had a relig- 


That went to my 
heart; I felt that he looked on me as a deluded 
creature ; I felt that he thought he had something 
which I knew not how to value, and that he was 
therefore greatly my superior; I felt there was real 
It made me appear little 
For this daring offender, 
He was the 
child of many tears, instructions, admonitions, and 
prayers; and though now a prodigal, grace soon 
restored and saved him. Lying one night in bed, | versations, none like him! 
he was contemplating the case of his mother. ‘I 
see,” said he, within myself, ‘‘ two unquestionable 
facts : first, my mother is greatly afflicted in circum- 
stances, body, and mind; and yet I see that she 
cheerfully bears up under all, by the support she 
derives from constantly retiring to her closet and 
her Bible: secondly, that she has a secret spring of 
comfort of which I know nothing; while I, who 
give an unbounded loose to my appetites, and seek 
pleasure by every means, seldom or never find it. 
If, however, there is any such secret in religion, 


He instantly 
rose in his bed, and began to pray. But he was 
soon damped in his attempt, by recollecting that 
much of his mother’s comfort seemed to arise from 
“Now,” thought he, “this 
Christ have I ridiculed ; he stands much in my way, 
and can form no part of my prayers.” In utter con- 


a 





fusion of mind, therefore, he lay down again. Nex, 
day, he continued to pray to the ‘: Supreme Being;” 
he began to consult books, and to attend preach. 
ers; his difficulties were gradually removed, and 
his objections answered ; and his course of life be. 
gan to amend. He now listened to the pious aq. 
monitions of his mother, which he had before affec. 
ted to receive with pride and scorn; yet they had 
fixed themselves in his heart, like a barbed arrow 
Now, he would discourse with her, and hear her 
without outrage; which led her to hope that a gra. 
cious principle was forming in his heart. Light 
broke into his mind, till he found that Jesus Christ 
was the only way, the truth, and the life, to all that 
come unto God through him. At the desire of his 
father, he now went to Queen’s College, Oxford, in 
1773. He was ordained in 1776, and entered on 
his ministry with zeal, faithfulness, and success, 
In June, 1777, he lost his pious mother, whose death 
was made of singular benefit to him. His father al. 
so died in Feb. 1779. 
As a husband, a father, a master, Mr. Cecil was 
most exemplary. His mourning widow says, “Ip 
our family worship, the Scripture was read by one 
of the children. While the passage was reading 
he frequently interspersed short, pithy, and instruc. 
tive remarks in the most easy and familiar manner, 
Of his prayers, I can only say, that I never did, 
nor do I ever expect to hear any like them, in sim- 
plicity, unction, and devotion, and in that filial fear, 
affection, and reverence, which bespoke much near. 
ness and close friendship with his God and Saviour. 
While his prayers comprehended much, they were 
always short. He aimed to make his family wor- 
ship useful, without becoming tiresome. Latterly, 
they were often alarming, as well as edifying, to my 
own heart, while I discerned him rapidly maturiag 
for that world where prayer is exchanged for end- 
less praise.” Ina letter to his wife, he observes, 
‘1 shall not forget you, when I call upon My nest 
Frienp, who has often heard me for you, in your 
trying hours. Oh, that we might both unite with 
one heart in that high and heavenly pursuit; and 
thereby soon meet the end of pain, sickness, and 
sorrow.” ‘To his son Israel, he writes thus, ‘ May 
you go forward, my dear child, in the best progress, 
.| tili you become an Israel indeed, that is, a prince 
prevailing with God.” And again, ‘God bless 
you, my dear, and breathe by his Spirit into your 
.| heart ; till you come out another witness in my fam- 
ily that God is with us. Your brother and yourself 
are graciously provided for, as to a favorable and 
respectable entrance on the present world; but 
even that needs care and industry to prove success 
ful. But, after all is done, and however you may 
. | succeed, it is but for amoment; and an Erernity 
of joy unspeakable, or of sorrow unutterable, must 
follow : may God impress this consideration deeply 
on both your hearts!’ 

His children regarded him with veneration and 
love. Hence, his son Israel, in a letter written 
from Chobham, while Mr. Cecil was at Bath, thus 
expressess his filial regard :—* I assure you | feel, 
notwithstanding the number and kindness of my 
friends, a very unaccountable depression of spirits 
In all my companions, no father! In all my cor 
In all my doubts, 00 
oracle like him! In all my fears and anxieties, # 
refuge like his generosity! J feel his loss—thoug} 
surrounded with the prodigality of liberality avd 
kindness.” This is as it should be. Children 
should ever learn to consider parents as their bet 
friends, their kindest and most prudent advisers, 
their choicest treasure upon earth. os ae 

Mr. Cecil’s solicitude for the welfare of his chit 
dren, in all their various interests, was entire, a0" 
ious, and unabating. He excited them by preceft 
and by example, encouraged the smallest indie 
I] tions of piety which he observed in them, and he 
up religion to their view, not only as excellent 
itself, but as highly ornamental. No parent ca 
be more benevolent towards his family, accordiif 
to his power. He stored their minds witha! 


fund of moral reflections; and, in this view, 
had received a high education; for, as he used 
remark, ‘Mere accomplishment is a tempor] 
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possession ; while one maxim of moral wisdom, re- 
ceived, and brought into practice, goes forth and 
travels with us through eternity.” Heever labored 
to impress on all his children the advantage of in- 
dustry and effort, of which he was himself their ex- 
ample. Hints of this kind were interspersed among 
a variety of other invaluable instruction to his chil- 
dren; and in proportion to their high privilege, is 
their irreparable loss, that such a parent was remo- 
ved before they could be launched upon the danger- 
ous ocean of the world. Ona leaf in an old com- 
mon-place book, were found, after his death, the 
following devout, serious, and pathetic reflections : 
—* Blessed God ! how does nature cleave to a fam- 
ily! How shall I leave them destitute—in weak- 
ness—in sin—and in the world! Blessed be thy 
name, ‘ Thou hast overcome the sharpness of death, 
and opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers.’ 
There shall I find all that I wish to find—my wife, 
if thine, in perfect love inseparably united—my 
children, if thine, without cause of anger or grief 
—my children that are now thine. Our views, 
joys, and praises, object and state, eternally the 
same. Our sins, sorrows, and sighing for ever fled 
away !” 

The vigorous frame of Mr. Cecil sunk under his 
excessive labors, and the last years of his useful life 
were marked by severe affliction. In June, 1810, 
he wrote to his son in the East:—‘* My dear son, 
I have received your letters, and they would have 
been duly answered ; but for the last two years a 
severe illness has so occupied both your mother and 
me, that we have had no opportunity. I am only able 
now, in a dying state, to send my blessing, and 
prayers for your welfare. I wish to say that Christ 
is your all, in time and eternity. I have been in 
amost affecting state, by a paralytic stroke; but 
Christ is all that can profit you or me. A whole 
volume could not contain more, or so much. Oh 
pray day and night for an interest in him! and this 
is all I can say; it being more than having the In- 
dies.” Throughout his illness, his whole mind 
was riveted on spiritual objects. ‘The value of his 
soul, the emptiness of the world, the nearness and 
solemnity of death, were ever on his lips. He 


spent his whole time in reading the Scriptures, and |- 


one or two old divines, particularly Archbishop 
Leighton. All he said and did was as a man on 
the brink of an eternal state. His humility, also, 
evidently ripened as he approached hisend. His 
view of his own misery and helplessness as a sin- 
ner, and of the necessity of being entirely indebt- 
ed to divine grace, and being saved as the greatest 
monument of its efficacy, was continually on the in- 
crease. His simplicity and fervour, in speaking of 
the Saviour, were also very remarkable. As he 
drew nearer to death, his one topic was—Jesus 
Christ. All his anxiety and care were centred in 
this grand point. His apprehensions of the work 
and glory of Christ, of the extent and suitable- 
ness of his salvation, and of the unspeakable im- 
portance of being spiritually united to him, were 
more distinct and simple, if possible, than at any 
period of his life. He spake of him to his family, 
with the feeling, and interest, and seriousness, of 
the aged and dying believer. ‘‘I know myself to 
be a wretched, worthless sinner, having nothing in 
myself but poverty and sin. I know Jesus Christ 
to be a glorious and almighty Saviour. I see the 
full efficacy of his atonement and grace ; and I cast 
myself entirely on him, and wait at his foot stool. 
Iam aware that my diseased and broken mind 
makes me incapable of receiving consolation; but 
I submit myself wholly to the merciful and wise 
dispensations of God.” A short time before his 
decease, he requested one of his family to write 
down for him in a book the following sentence :— 
“None but Christ, none but Christ, said Lambert, 
dying at a stake ; the same, in dying circumstances, 
with his whole heart, saith Richard Cecil.” The 
name was signed by himself, with his left hand, 
in @ manner hardly legible through infirmity. 

ath was a subject familiar to the beloved 
Character of whom I write. He had fought the 
good fight, kept the faith, and wds ready to 
be offered up. He gradually declined, protesting 





his unshaken confidence in the truths which he 
had so long preached, and endeavored to impress 
on his family and others. By a fit of apoplexy, his 
spirit was released from the body of death, Aug. 
15th, 1810. A bereavement to his family, to the 
church, and to the world, irreparable. 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

This is one of the most beautiful names which 
our Saviour makes use of, to represent to us his 
own blessed character. ‘The beloved disciple John, 
in the tenth chapter of his gospel, has related to us 
the interesting conversation which Jesus held with 
the Jews on this subject. As he was discoursing 
with them in the porch, or covered way round the 
temple, (called Solomon’s porch) he spoke of him- 
self as the Door, or the only way of access to God; 
and as the Good Shepherd who so loved the sheep, 
as to lay down his life for their ransom. No doubt 
you have often heard of the love of the shepherd for 
his little flock, how he watches over them, and 
guards them from all danger. So it is said of our 
blessed Redeemer, ‘ He shall gather the jambs in 
his arms and carry them in his bosom.” And he 
himself says, “‘ 1 am the good Shepherd,” ‘‘ my 
sheep know my voice and | know them, and they 
follow me.” 

Children, are you so happy as to belong to the 
little flock of the Good Shepherd? Think for a 
moment, those who love and believe in Jesus, are 
called the little flock, and to them he has promised 
to give the kingdom. Must you answer, “no! I 
am still in my sins; I have never turned my back 
upon the world and its vanities, I have never given 
myself to the Lord; I do not love the Saviour” —is 
this your answer, dearchildren? If this is the case, 
you are unhappy indeed. And will you continue 
to refuse his offered love? If you do, you must 
perish. Is there nothing dreadful to you in the 
thought of eternal misery? Can you dwell with 
devouring fire, and with everlasting burning? 

And why do you delay your escape? To-morrow 
may never be yours. ‘ My time is all lost. My 
life is wasted away, and I have done nothing for 
God,” said a young person a few days ago, on his 
dying bed; and bitterly he lamented that he had 
not early yiven his heart to God. Dear young 
readers, the time is all lost that you do not live for 
God. Ifyou do not believe it to be so, in this world, 
you will in the next. Oh! how does my heart ear- 
nestly desire that each and every one of you might 
be wise in time. There is a crown of glory which 
the Lord, the Chief Shepherd will give in the great 
day to all those who love his appearing. May He 
grant for His own blessed name’s sake, that many 
among the readers of the Youth’s Friend may that 
day shine as stars in the firmament, and be number- 
ed among those who shall rejoice with exceeding 
great joy. *—* 








canons of your church to admit communicants of 
another denomination?’ The Doctor rejoined— 
‘ Most certainly ; ours is not the Presl<terian table, 
General, but the Lord’s table; and we hence give 
the Lord’s invitation to all his followers of whatever 
name.’ The General replied, ‘I am glad of it; 
tHat is as it ought to be; but as I was not quite 
sure of the fact, I thought I would ascertain it from 
yourself, as I propose to join with you on that oc- 
casion. Though a member of the charch of Eng- 
land, I have no exclusive partialities.’ ‘The Doctor 
re-assured him of a cordial welcome, and, the Gen- 
eral was found seated with the communicants the 
next Sabbath.” 











MORALITY. 








DANGER OF PROFANING THE SABBATH. 

Mr. » some years ago, was a member of a 
Baptist church. It happened that a situation of 
employment by which his income might be improv- 
ed, fell in his way ; but he felt an objection to it, 
arising from the obligation it would impose on him 
to work on the Lord’s-day. With this scruple of 
conscience, he waited on his pastor to ask his opin- 
ion. The answer was, ‘‘ You certainly ought not 
to accept the offer.” The temptation, however, 
was too powerful for his principles. He entered into 
the place; and from that time, his religion began 
to lose its savor. The public worship of God was 
gradualiy neglected, even when he could have at- 
tended it; the company of his brethren was shun- 
ned ; habits of intemperance were contracted ; and 
at length it became necessary to expel him from 
communion. About a fortnight after his expulsion, 
he fell into the river, near the scene of his labor, 
and perished in the waters. His wife also having 
sunk into the same poor state with her husband, 
was excluded at the same time, and died within a 
month from the period of his death. 


Another instance, illustrating the evil of treating 
the Lord’s-day with contempt, may be mentioned. 
The person now referred to, was once a hopeful 
member of the same church, serious in his deport- 
ment, regular in his attendance on the means, ac- 
tive and useful ; but, through entering into a simi- 
lar situation, he experienced the same sorrowful 
change of character. Both he and his wife have 
been cxcluded ; and though they are still in the land 
of the living, one of them has frequently confessed, 
that since their exclusion, every thing has gone 
wrong with them. O! ye temporizing professors, 
who spend part of your Sabbaths, or the whole of 
them in seeking the pleasures or the profits of this 
world, tremble at the danger in which you are pla- 
cing your immortal souls; for there is great reason 
to believe that you will bring upon your heads that 
awful judgment and fiery indignation which will 
devour those who crucify to themselves the Son of 
God afresh, and put him to an open shame. 

[Columbian Star. 
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RELIGION. 








ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 

The following interesting anecdote which, it is 
believed, has never before been given to the public, 
is from the appendix of a work just published, en- 
titled, “Memoir of De Witt Clinton, by David 
Hosack,M. D.” Dr. Hosack received it from a 
venerable clergyman who had it from the lips of 
the Rev. Dr. Jones himself. It will be read with 
interest by all Christians: 


‘While the American Army, under command of 
Washington, lay encamped in the environs of Morris- 
town, N. J. it occurred that the service of the com- 
munion, (there observed semi-annually only) was to 
be administered in the Presbyterian church of that 
village. In a morning of the previous week, the 
General, after his accustomed inspection of the 
camp, visited the house of the Rev. Dr. Jones, then 
pastor of that church, and after the usual prelimi- 
naries, thus accosted him. ‘ Doctor, I understand 





that the Lord’s supper is to be celebrated with you 
next Sunday ; I would learn if it accords with the 





SABBATH SCHOOL FACTS. 

A girl at the age of twelve, who was a Sunday 
scholar in one of our cities, died not long ago, and 
gave evidence that she had become pious. As her 
parents were wicked people, her religious privileges 
had been very few. Her sense of sin was ‘so great, 
that she was often seen to weep, and heard to break 
forth in earnest cries for mercy. One morning she 
found that the Saviour was precious to her soul ; 
and her cries were changed into songs of praise. 
The glory and love of Jesus were her constant 
themes. Several teachers and scholars visited her; 
and she had much sweet conversation with them 
about divine things. By her request, her parents 
knelt by her dying bed ; and she prayed for their 
eternal salvation. ‘To her mother she said, ‘‘attend 
to religion, seek the Saviour, prepare to follow me.” 
Amid her pains and groans, her hopes were bright; 
and we trust that her spirit has gone to a happy 
heaven. Philadelphian. 


—fa— 
At the close of a‘:monthly prayer meeting for 
teachers, parents and children, the mother of a 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Sunday scholar came to the superintendent, and 
said, ‘‘ Sir, here is my boy, he has been to your 
school a few Sabbaths, and I have reason to bless 
God for it. On his return he always informs me 
what the teacher has said to him. Among other 
things, he has said that his teacher has told him 
that “ he must be much engaged in prayer.” On 
hearing his father swear one morning, he said to 
him, “ father, it is wicked to swear, I must pray 
for you.” This mother was so much delighted with 
the school, that she persuaded other parents to send 
their children. ib. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
JUVENILE LIBERALITY. 

A little boy about nine years of age in W. . 
Mass. had a ccosset which he sold for Two Dollars. 
On the first Sabbath in October, he heard a dis- 
course “on the subject of supplying in two years 
all the destitute families in the United States with 
the Holy Scriptures.” When this little boy reach- 
ed his home, he said to his mother, “I believe I 
will give Mr. one of my Dollars for the Bible 
Society.” Accordingly he called early on Monday 
morning at the lodgings of the writer, and apparent- 
ly with great satisfaction presented one of his silver 
Dollars, as a donation to the Bible Society. It was 
not known to me at the time, under what interest- 
ing circumstances this little boy gave so much of 
his money to extend the circulation of the blessed 
Bible over the whole nation. This early and cheer- 
ful liberality, affords much encouragement to hope, 











that if his life should be spared, he will become an 
ornament to society, and a benefactor to his coun- 
try and the world. Many of the young readers of 
the Yovth’s Companion never had a Dollar which 
they could give tothe Bible Society, or any other 
good object. But if they are careful not to spend 
unnecessarily the little sums of money placed at 
their disposal, they too may enjoy the sweet satis- 
faction of casting something into the treasury of 
that Saviour, who will never permit the offerings of 
little children, or any of his friends, when propor- 
tiuned to their ability, to pass unnoticed or unre- 
warded. A Farner. 
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TO-MORROW. 

There is, in fact, no such day as to-morrow, and 
we should form all our plans and shape all our ac- 
tions accordingly. ‘There will be a day which we 
now call to-morrow; but when it has come, we 
shall call it to-day, and drop the word to-morrow, or 
rather apply it to the following day. And that fol- 
lowing day when it has arrived, will not be to-mor- 
row. There will be many days and months and 
years more, before the world will be burnt up, and 
during all that time there will be people alive upon 
the earth; for the Bible assures us of many great 
events which are yet to take place in the world, ‘‘be- 
fore that great and notable day of the Lord come.” 
But every successive day will be a present day when 
it comes, and it will never be proper to say that to- 
morrow is now in being. Besides, though we are 
quite sure that the earth will continue a long time, 
and that the sun will rise and set, and that winter 
and spring and summer and autumn will still fol- 
low one another in delightful succession, yet we 
know not who shall live to behold it. The sun, 
when it sinks below the western hills, will be absent 
but a few hours before he rises again ia the east : 
but who shall survive to see his light, we cannot 
tell. The earth will remain a long period, but 
** our days on the earth are as a shadow, and there 
is none abiding.” ‘‘ Our life is a vapor, which ap- 
peareth for a little time and then vanisheth away.” 
It is like “the grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven.” 

In regard to the wishes and comforts of this life, 
therefore, we should not be anxious, nor labor and 
toil to lay up for another time, neglecting the busi- 
ness of thisday. In these things, says our kind Sa- 
viour, “take no thought for the morrow; for the 


morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. | 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 

In the pursuit of knowledge, and in every lawful 
and important undertaking, we should do the work 
of this cay while it lasts. Children, and many old- 
er people who might have learned better, are very 
much inclined to postpone the busines of the day 
and defer it toa more convenient season. They 
say of their studies and labors, ‘it will do as well 
another time, I will attend to it to-morrow.’ This 
is but little better than saying ‘I will never do it.’ 
Suppose this day be given to idleness, and a very 
useful and important business is delayed till to-mor- 
row. Perhaps it is then forgotten, or neglected and 
delayed again, and so on from day to day is put off 
and is never done, or is done in a very poor man- 
ner, a little at atime. But suppose it is delayed 
but once, and when the second day has come the 
business is done and done well. Still, a day ts lost 
that will never return.... The first day might have 
had its employment, and the second another; but 
now only one of them is secured to a valuable use, 
and the other is lost ave. Instead of securing 
two benefits, only one is kept and the other is gone 
beyond recovery. Instead of taking two steps in 
knowledge, the delaying child has taken but one; 
and if this is often repeated, his progress in knowl- 
edge must be extremely slow, and his mind when 
he becomes a man will be barren and weak. And 
all this is the effect of saying, Let it alone till to- 
morrow. 

Another bad effect of postponing present duties 
till to-morrow is, that it lays- the foundation for a 
most pernicious and ruinous habit. It is a habit of 
idleness, indecision, irresolution. The child that 
says ‘I will do it to-morrow,’ will say the same 
more readily at another time ; and then another and 
another, till he gets to be a very idle, lazy child. 
He will never be a learned, or industrious, or happy 
man. He will belong tothe company of the drones 
or the drunkards, and make himself and his family 
poor and wretched. A habit of delay in one thing, 
also makes way for it in every other thing; so that 
the whole character is affected by it, and the person 
is one that you never can depend on, to be found in 
his place when he is wanted. 

There is no to-morrow in the concerns of the 
soul ; and the sinners who say they will repent and 
pray tomorrow, are grievously offending God and 
ruimiug their immortal souls. God commands 
them to repent to-day, and w-day invites them to 
the arms of a Saviour’s love. They say, to-mor- 
row, or at some future convenient season, we will 
hearken and come; and so neglect the eternal safe- 
ty of their souls, while they know not that they 
shall ever see the day which they call to-morrow 
among the living. God warns them in mercy, say- 
ing, “ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day shall bring forth.” But 
they say ‘‘ to-morrow will be as this day, and mpch 
more abundant” in privileges and blessings. In 
the same way hundreds before them delayed and 
neglected the great salvation, till the last day of 
God’s forbearance came and they died without 
hope. How true it is, that ‘‘ Vow is the accepted 
time.” May all our readers do that to-day, which 
they believe they would do if they knew it was the 
last day of their life. Then would they instantly 
secure eternal life, through Jesus Christ, and be 
ready to live or to die. 
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Ingratitude.—Ingratitude is a crime so shame- 
ful, that there never was a man found who would 
own himself guilty of it. Ingratitude perverts all 
the measures of religion and society, by making it 
dangerous to be charitable and good natured: how- 
ever, it is better to expose ourselves to ingratitude 
than to be wanting to the distressed. He that 
promotes gratitude pleads the cause both of God 
and man, fof without it, we can neither be sociable 
nor religious. An ungrateful man is a reproach to 


the creation; an exception from all the visible 
world; neither the heavens above, nor the earth 


—— 





fore, if he would find his parallel, he must go to 
the regions of darkness ; for, besides himself, there 
is nothing but hell that is receiving and never re. 
storing. 


ae 

King William and Bishop Burnet.—Bishop Bur- 
net, the Arminian prelate, affected to wonder how a 
person of King William’s piety and good sense 
could so rootedly believe the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. The Royal Calvinist replied, ‘‘ Did I not be- 
lieve predestination, I could not believe a Provid- 
ence: for it would be most absurd to suppose, that 
a Being of infinite wisdom would act without a plan! 
For which plan, predestination is only another 
name.” 

The wrath to come.—What a heart affecting, yea 
soul affecting description of that wrath, which doth 
await every wicked and impenitent sinner, is here 
presented : it is a wrath to come: after thousands, 
yea, millions of years, that sinners have been un- 
der it, still it is a wrath to come; and they are as 
far from being delivered from it, as at the first hour 
they fell under it. [ Burkitt. 


—-e— 

Remarkable Escape.—Some years ago, a carpen- 
ter, employed in shingling the roof of a three story 
house, in this city, saved himself from probable de- 
struction by a very remarkable exercise of presence 
of mind, with which he must have been gifted in 
no ordinary degree. Losing his foot-hold near the 
point of the roof, he fell and was sliding rapidly to- 
wards the eaves. His hatchet had not slipped from 
his grasp ; and, when apparently about to fall to the 
pavement, he stopped himself by striking this im- 
plement of his trade so strongly into the roof that 
it stayed him till he was relieved from his perilous 
position. Phil. paper: 
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From a Liverpool paper. 
CHILDHOOD AND HIS VISITERS. 

Once on a time, when sunny May 

Was kissing at the April showers, 
I saw fair Childhood hard at play 

Upon a bank of blushing flowers ; 
Happy,—he knew not whence or how ; 

And smiling—who could choose but love him 2? 
For not more glad than Childhood’s brow, 

Was the blue heaven that breath’d above him. 
Old Time, in most appalling wrath, 

That valley’s green repose invaded ; 
The brooks grew dry upon his path, 

The birds were mute, the lilies faded; 
But Time so swiftly winged his flight 

In haste a Grecian tomb to batter, 
That Childhood watch’d his paper kite, 

And knew just nothing of the matter. 
With curling lip, and glancing eye, 

Guilt gaz’d upon the scene a minute, 
But Childhood’s glance of purity, 

Had such a holy spell within it, 
That the dark demon to the air 

Spread forth again his baffled pinion, 
And hid his envy.and despair, 

Self-tortured, in his own dominion. 


Then stepped a gloomy phantom up, 
Pale, cypress-crown’d, Night’s awful daughter, 
And proffer’d him a fearful cup, 
Full to the brim of bitter water ; 
Poor Childhood bid her tell her name, 
And when the beldame mutter’d ‘ Sorrow,” 
He said—* Don’t interrupt my game, 
I'll taste it, if I must—to-morrow.” 
The Muse of Pindus thither came, 
And woced him with the softest numbers 
That ever scattered wealth and fame 
Upon a youthful poet’s slumbers ; 
Though sweet the music of the lay, 
To Childhood it was all a riddle, 
And “Oh,” he cried ‘‘do send away 
That noisy woman with the fiddle.’ 
Then Wisdom stole his bat and ball, 
And taught him with most sage endeavour, 
Why bubbles rise and acorns fall, 
And why no toy miay last forever ; 
She talked of all the wondrous laws 
Which Nature’s open book discloses, 
And Childhood, ere she made a pause, 
Was fast asleep among the roses. 
Sleep on, sleep on !—Oh Manhood’s dreams 
Are all of earthly pain or pleasure, 
Of Glory’s toils, Ambition’s schemes, 
Of cherish’d love, or hoarded treasure : 
But to the couch where Childhood lies, 
A more delicious trance is given, 
Lit up rays from Seraph eyes, 








beneath, affording any thing like him; and there- 


And glimpses of remembered heaven. 





